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This paper reports the conceptual framework for, and the 
iritiai activities of, an institutional self-study at a schQ6l of 
maniigement. 

The general cUim is that any administrator optimally 
exercises and balances four kinds of leadership, of which one 
kind is encouraging a continuing institutional self-study pro- 
cess. The aJiunjcntJs that contining self-study is necessary if 
any institution is to become increasingly -effective over the 
long run (7-21 vears). 

Keywords: Institutional self-study, effectiveness, leadership, 
collaborative inquiry,^ timing, fcedbjcK processes, 
models of inquiry, responsible self-repuhtion, 
-T)rgani2ational politics, implementation 
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1. Introduction- ^ 

I entered my current role as an Associate 4ean 
responsible for the Graduate Division of the Boston 
College School of Management after eighteen years of 
research and practice seeking to relate timely inquiry 
to effective action thiougii a process of continuing 

, personal and institutional self-study. Through these 
efforts'114,16,18] Phad persuaded myself that there 
is a process of personal and institutional self-study-in- 
the-midst-of-action which can increase managerial and 
institutional effectiveness over time. Moreover, I had 
come to believe that such a real-time self-study pro- 
cess in the midst Qf the pressures and anxieties of 
everyday work and leisure may well be the key to 
non-violent personal and institutional change toward 
more just societies (15,17). Consequently, I was pre- 
pared to make a major commitment to personal and 
institutional self-study as a valuable activity for the 
BosUIa^College Graduate School of Management, 
both in ^erms of its teaching and its research func- 

.ti^ns. 1 

M the\same time, my commitment to personal 
and institutional sclf-study-in-action was tempered by 
my awareness that the notion and practice of self- 
study can only gradually introduce itself and *prove' 
(or disprove) itself through the experience of each 
new person or institution that experi-nents with a 
self-study process. Indeed, I had come to realize how 
improbable it is that many people and institutions 
will commit themselves deeply to a continuing real- 
time self-study because: ^ 

(1) such a self-study process requires a managerial • 
style which integrates inquiry with advocacy, but fqw 
managers today cultivate such a style [2] ; 

(2) such a self-study process requires methods of 
inquiry which yield data that are timely for, and 
usable by, the system studied and which enhance its 
commitment^ to continuing inquiry, bur few social 
scientists today cultivate such methods [8,9];'and . 
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(3) such a self-study process requires a long-tferm 
commiunent if it is to become institutionalized, but 
the very mobifilfy of today's professional and nfenage^ 
rial classes, as well as the disappearance of symbols of 

^ authority which command enduring aliesiancc, mili- 
tate against any long-term commitn>ent«;, let alone a 

^ng-term commitment to a self-stu("y process the 
DenefHs of which must initially ^ern ii- Tangible and 
ambiguous. 

/ / 
2. Four kinds of administrative leadership 

My commitment as an administrator, teacner.and 
researcher to cultivate institution?! self-study is ob- 
viously in tension with my belief that many other, 
members of. any system I join are unlikely to place 
the same high priority on such a process. Acknow- 
ledging this tension has led me to a conception of 
administrative leadership which now helps me to allo- 
cate my work time among different Jcinds of 
demands. This conception also suggests how self- 
study can relate to all of the other valued activities 
that claim anyone's time and attention. This concep- 
tion of administrative leadership distinguishes among 
four different time-spans of leadership. It names the 
resulting broad types of leadership activities as fol- 
lows/ 

i^) Responding to external emergencies/ oppor 
tunities (which may arise unexpectedly at any mo- 
ment); 

(2) Accomplishing role-defined tasks (which tend 
to arise and be completed^^vithin a one-week to one- 
year time frame); 

(3) Defining and implementing a m'afor initiative 
(which requires on the order of 3-5 years); and 

(4) Encouragi r institutional self-study (which is 
best imagined as requiring 7-21 years, or a genera- 
tion, because of the gradual process by which people 
determine the .value of self-study for themselves and 
their institutions and also because institutional self- 
study is the continuing i)uckgK)und from whicn truly 
timely and appropriate new-^ major jjiitiatives can 
come into focus) ► 

Because these fouf time spans interpenetrate one 
another and influence each other, effective manage- 
ment over any extended period of time requires jug- 
gling and balancing all four kinds of lAdership all the 
time. (ladeed, on closer observation, each of the four 
kinds of leadership has both long-term and short-term 
qualities, e.g., there will be occasions when the suc- 



cess of the longest-term aims depends upon one s 
immediate response to an/unexpected opportunity.) 
Because tasks relating to the wwo short-term kinds of 
leadership are more •externally' determined at any 
given time, while the two long-term kinds of leader- 
ship are more 'internally' determined (if they are 
being exercised at all), demands relating to the differ- 
ent kinds of leadership can be in considerable tension 
with each other. If a leader is at all passive in struc- 
turing time, the more immediate, more external 
demands will gain pre-eminence. On the other hand, 
- if over time a leader actively juggles^d balances the 
four kinds of leadership, ont^ would expect the 
demands of each time-span inrreastngly to comple- 
ment and support activities relating to the other 
three. 

> 

If an adjYiinistrator fails to p.^rform effectively in 
regard to the two shorter-term .:ime spans, he or she 
comes to be regarded as unhelpful and unrealistic 
('incredible'). If an administrator fails to perform 
effecUvely in regard to the twd longer-term time 
spans, the organization does not redesign or restruc- 
ture itself to meet new environmental contingencjes 
' or to more nearly achieve its foundational purposes. 
Any given 'major initiative' involves restructuring a 
specific part of an instituUon, while the self-study 
process involves a continuing clarification and refor- 
mulation of purpose^ along with a, continuing testing 
for possible incongruities among purposes, structures, 
practices, and outcomes which may suggest areas 
requiring restructuring. 

Because I believe that today's institutions increas- 
ingly require a self-restructuring capadty, given their 
turbulent political and economic environment, and 
because I believe that schools of management can 
powerfully support students' developinent cf self- 
restructuring personal learning strategies only if the 
schools themselves demonstrate - not just in their 
rhetoric, but in their daij^ operations - the plausibil- 
ity and efficacy of self-restructuring processes, I wished 
at this stage in my career to join a school open to 
such development. ^ 

^ 3. Entry 

In choosing my current position, I evaluated Bos- 
ton College in terms of its current posture with regard 
to each of the four kinds of activity described above. 
The three most important Yacts' that emerged for nie *^ 
were: 

(1) that the Graduate School of Management was 
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on the brink of a major restructuring of its MBA core 
. curriculum with the Dean's support; 

(2) that the university as a whole, founded and 
still led by tlie Jesuit Order, recognized, by intuition 
and experience, the possibility and desirability of 
relating knowledge to actio' tlirough a morally con- 
<?eqaential communal self-s uay; and 

(3) that the Dean himself, my immediate sup)erior, 
sev led open -not in a rhetorical sense, but in a 
behavioral sense - to a real-time collaborative inquiry 
J- to a mutual self-study process -in our ongoing 
mec*4-?igs. ^ 

As a candidal- (or the Associate Dcanship, I had 
appaoach'M my fust meeting with the Dean wonder- 
ing. Could our relationship microscopically model a 
prbcess o^f collaborative inquiry — a mutual self- 
study-ir;-action? Would he be playful enough to be 
able simultaneously to confront me, to support me, 
and to ridicale me in regard to this aim over a period 
of years? Only unde* these conditions could I imagine 
the possiibility of working toward a more extended 
institutionalization of a self-study process over the 
long term: 

Within five minutes of meeting the Dean of the school, J 
knew that he would be such a luperior, and twenty months 
of working witJ^ him have confirmed my judgment. My initial 
judgment was feawd on the fact that within five minutes we 
were already laughiijf , scheming, sharing our favorite books, 
and irreverently probing one another's deepest convictions 
about management. The confirmations of this judgment 
come from the repeated experience that our many differ- 
ences complement each other or form productive tensions 
rather than inhibitinig ou.c performances. The«e differences 
include background varialbles ^uch as cla5s, religion, and 
academic divripline (his (discipline is operations research); 
they also include differences in managerial style, such«as my 
bringing agendas to our meetings, whereas he brings none at 
all, or such as my bias toward public communication through 
memos and group meetings as tontrasted to his bias toward 
private one-on-one conversations; anti the differences 
between us also include differences in ultuSnte^beliefs about 
institutions: whereas 1 believe in the possibility of trans- * 
forming institutions so that they c*n, in turn, much more 
regularly and powerfully- exercise truatsforming, humanizing 
influences on their members; he is an institutional minimalist 
who hopes at best to curb some of the negative consequences 
of this one institution, to make h a little bettc; place to be, 
and who does not believe in the efficacy of strategic planning 
or public rhetoric. Even when these differences "between us 
bring us into public opposition to one another, as would only 
be healthy at iome point, we will each have pricked one 
another's dreams so many times that I imagine us inwardly 
enjoying the joke of our newest and subtlest conspiracy as, 
we outwardly struggle to the death without a hint of mercy 
or fraternity. 



In stepping back from this brief evocation of my 
relationship to the dean of the school, lei me make 
two final, points about it. First, in funcrioning as a 
microcosmic (and undoubtedly incomplete) commu- 
nity of inquiry, this relationship symbolizes how, in 
creating a community of inquiry, the means must be 
congruent with ihe end, how local i&osyncrasy will 
flavor each distinct experiment toward such a com- 
^ munity (for surely no other superior-subordinate will 
be similar to this one in terms of the particulars), and 
how central to this ideal is the cultivarion of civilizing 
conflict. Second^ on the basis of my description of 
tiiis relationship, you should not be surprised if the 
Dean absolutely denies the validity of my characteri- 
zation of it. 



4. First year of the iclf-study process. 

During my first seven months as Associate Dean, 
my work concentrated on various emergencies, on 
learning my new role and the priorities of other 
•players' in the system, and on laying the ground 
work for a major revision of the MBA curriculum. 
Only then did I formally introduce the notion of 
studying our own managerial and organizational 
effectiveness to the schoql's faculty at a scries of 
three informal research seminars in June of 1979, 
Some 25 of 60 full-time faculty members attended 
one or more of these seminars, and at their conclu- 
sion 13 members of the faculty (everyone present at 
the third seminar) agreed to parricipate in a round of 
semi-structured interviews intended to explore: 

(1) how their academic field defines effectiveness; 

(2) how they view the school's effectiveness; 

(3) how they view their own professional effec- 
tiveness; and 

(4) whether these different perspecrives on effec- 
tiveness match or clash. 

(The interview schedule and results are available 
upon request.) ' 

A feedback session on the results in late July led 
to two proposals: - - ' 

(1) to* do a second round of interviews with a 
wider sample of the faculty; 

(2) to hold a scries of informal faculty meetings 
during the year in order 

(a) to discuss further research results, 

(b) to explore future directions for the School 
of Management, and 

(c) more simply, to encourage cross-departmen- 
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tal, cross-r^ socializing among the faculty. 

Two of the original participants joined me as inter* 
viewers in a second' round of interviews "^hich 
o^uned in December 1979, and three other faculty 
members joined me in planning the informal faculty 
meetings. A second roynd of written- feedback on a 
total of 36 interviews was sent to all faculty in March 
of 1980/ with two voluntary feedback sessions in 
April in which 20 faculty participated. 

The, duee initial faculty research seminars intro- 
duced models of inquiry and effectiveness which can 
be summarized briefly as follows. 

By contrast ^o the currently-best-articulated model 
of research - the hypothcticO^ductive model which 
divides the world in two (researcher/subject, theory/ 
data, map/territory) - the niodel of collaborative 
inquiry which has evolved through my previoul work 
divides the world in and fosters discipUned self- ^ 
study on both the.personaf ind institutional scale by 
both the initiating researcher(s) and other partici- 
pants. Both personal self-study 'and institutional self- 
study are conceived as focusing on at least four dif- 
ferentiable territories; 

(1) the visiSle, outside world; 

(2) one's own action as sensed by oneself in the 
process of acting; ^ 

(3) the mapping process itself, the world of think- 
ing;and 

(4) the attention, which can focus on any of the 
other-«three territories, or enconlpass all, including its 
own dynamics, at once (see Table 1). * 

According to this model of reality, the normative 
aim both for a social scientist interested in valid 
knowledge and for a social agent interested in effec-^' 
tive action, is to create a community of inquiry [16, 
19,20]. Such a community of inquiry would be char- 
acterized simultaneouslyoy some i^cific product(s) 
or sevice(s) ar 1 by a continuing real-time inquiry into 
purposes, strategies, one's own practices, .and out- 
come^, assessing their relative congruity or incongru- 
ity with each other [14]. The definition of organiza- 
tional effectiveness for a community of inquiry 
wo)ild be congruity among purposes, strategies, prac- 
tices, and outcomes, or, more simply, accomplishing 
what is intehd^. 

Two of the territories open to research in a com- 
munity of inquiry - the territory of purpose and the 
terfitory-©f .c's ov Dracticc as one can experience 
it from within - ar together disregarded in today's 
conventional scier ic assumptions k\^out knowledge. 
^A ^ariety of traditions, however, have c^cemed 
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Ihcmsclvcs with research into these territories. Igna- 
e.ian prayer, Buddhist vispasana meditation, Hindu 
raja yoga, and Freudian and Jungian dream analysis 
pan exemplify research disciplines which explore the 
territory of purpose at the individual scale. Certain 
theater exercises [13], -the Eastern martial arts (no- 
tably taichi), traditional instruction in crafts, and the 
Gurdjieflian sacred dances cultivate a sensual knowl- 
edge of one's own practice. 

Given the notion of four distinct but interre- 
latable territories of experience, one can express the 
ultii^ate aim of collaborative inquiry as: integrating 
empirical, sensual, theoretical, and spiritual kinds of 
knowledge in effective action. ^ 

In keeping with ^ the model of collaborative 
inquiry, the three informal faculty research seminars 
were not limited to theoretical discussion like that 
above. In addition to theoretical discussion, the semi- 
nars also included activities relating to each of the 
other kinds of rese^ch (empirical, sensual, and atten- 
tional): namely, 

(1) the chance to criticize an 'effectiveness' inter- 
view schedule (later used to interview two-thirds of 
the full-time faculty) with regard to validity and I'eli- 
ability issues; 

(2) the chance to participate in a tai chi dance 
exemphfying research on one's own practice; and 

(3) jthe chance to engage in a meditation process 
inverting and widening one's 'attention to include 
simultaneous inquiry int(i purposes, strategies, one's 
own practice, alnd the outside world. 

The faculty members present ai the- seminars 
raised many questions:' 

(1) is this model of inquiry a mechanism for self- 
deception? ^ 

(2) can awareness -^f personal or institutioiAl 
incongruities across the domains of purposes, strate- 
gies, practices, .^d efTects generate a demoralizing, 
paralyzing self-consciousness? . ^ 

(3) won't fteople's short-term concerns and con- 
flicting self-interests prevent the * development of 
shared purposes? 

(4) to explore these kinds pf issues requires a fun- 
damentally different kind of faculty meeting from 
our present ones: how can one imagine that happen- 
ing here? 

(5) is effectiveness really an issue that faculty 
members care about in their role as academics? 

The alert, confronting nature of the questions 
could^ itself be taken as a clue about whether this 
model of inquiry generates a self-satisfied self-decep- 



tion. Similarly, the unusual nature of the three 
research meetings themselves exemplified a new kind 
of faculty meeting. 

The self-study process may have had its first signif- 
icant imjfact . on the school's overall effectiveness 
during these meetings. One meeting turned to a dis- 
cussion of the likelihood that the school's facuhy 
would act favorably on the major institutional initia- 
tive being developed at that time - a thorough-going 
revision of the MBA 'core curriculum which would 
focus it, not only on cultivating students' analytic 
and decision-making abilities, but.also and pre-emi- 
nently on cultivating their capacities to take inquir- 
ing, effective^ responsible action in managerial roles.^ 
There was great pessimism that the faculty woultf 
reject the initiative, no matter how cogent^becausc of 
a history of low trust during the previous administra- 
tion. The public acknowledgement of this block and 
of the hopelessness it had. generated over the past 
years, as well as the discussidn of the collaborative 
consultative process through which t}}e initiative 
would pass on the way to the faculty vote, seemed to 
generate renewed energy to support the initiative 
among those j)resent (and those prcsriit were among 
the most active in school affaifs). Even though several 
of those present were still unconvinced that the ini- 
--ilative would pasi t^ee months later on the day of 
the faculty vote, the meetmg was in fact character- 
ized by thoughtful, constructive discussion and a un- 
animous vote in favor of all thirteen proposed revi- 
sions. 

During'the six weeks following the initial research 
meetings, eleven -of the faculty who has been present 
at the final meeting participated in the 'effectiveness' 
interview, as well.as in a further research meeting to 
discuss the results of the interviews, Given the small 
proportion of faculty participating in this pilot set of 
interviews, the results permitted no defensible gener- 
alizations to the school as a whole. However, one spe- 
cific finding generated considerable discussion at the 
feedback meeting and influenced the actions of the 
Dean vid myself during the following/^ear. This 
finding was the factor most often mentioned (by nine " 
of the eleven respondents) as inhibiting the school's 
effectiveness, The following conunents are all direct 
quotes from the intervi^s, in the format in which 
they were presented at the feedback session: 

Factors Inhibiting Greater Effectiveness at SOM (in order of 
frequency of mention) 

1. Climite of not doing much: a vicious circle ^ 
- a lot of things (e.g., EPC meetings) feel basicaUy dead' 
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- I don't sense that a large number of faculty want to move 
ahead 

- we 'are not all saying we want to do it, 

- people have to want to be great, be willing to pay the price 

- pervasive sense of. mediocrity, general discouragement 
about , 

- negative self-concept about research production 

- people here put them^lves down, we have an orgafiiza- 
tional inferiority complex • ' 

- negative attitude th^^ says you give Up once you get here 

During the year following this fcedbacl^ session, 
the school's faculty approved not only**the revised 
MBA oore curriculum, but also two 'other s^nificant 
innovations in the internal structure of the school. In 
addition, three new inter-institutional pirograms 
which relate the schoo]^ more closely to the small ' 
business and high technology envirorunent in the' 
Boston area were developed. These opportunities 
•would almost certainly not have developed had i\ot 
the Dean and I been willing to devote considerable 
attention to them. And we, in turn, might well not 
have been willing to devote our attention to the inter- 
institutional possibilities had we not been concerned 
about how the replace a 'climate of not doing much* 
with more positive activity cycles. Thus, as incom- 
plete as the pilot sets of interviews were, the data 
from them had a powerful impact, through the 
school's administrative leadership, on the school's 
relationship to its environment- during the ensuing 
year, and the new levels of internal and inter-institu- 
tional initiative may have supplanted an institutional 
sense of "not doing much" with a sense of positive 
accomplishment. 

This interpretation is supported by two sets of 
data: ^ , 

(1) in the second round of interviews with twenty: 
five additional faculty niembers six months after the 
pilot interviews, the scho6l was rated as significantly 
more effective than in the first round and anything 
like 'a climate of r doing much' was not mentioned 
as a factor inhibiting the school's effectiveness; 
^ (2) when the eleven faculty originally interviewed 
m July 1979 were asked in July 1980 whether they 
viewed the school as more or less eff'ective than a year 
earlier, none viewed it as less effective, two viewed it 
as essentially unchanged, and the other nixie viewed it 
as more effective (average 3.97, where 3 equals 
'same', 4 equals 'marginaKy more effective', and 5^ 
equals 'markedly more effective'). 

All who viewed the school as more effective 
expressed qualifications, the most prominent of 
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which were : 

(1) that the innovations had yet to be^)roven; 

(2) that although there was more activily, objec» 
tives still were not clear and shared; and 

(3) that they inight^ be confounding their own p% 
sonal sense of having had a better year than the previ- 
ous one with an institutional change. 

I was initially concerned about the validity of the 
data I would collect on this question in brief phone 
or face-to-face intenaews, especially given that I, 'as 
one' of the school's administrators, would presumably 
hop^^ to hear that the school was viewed as more 
effective than the previous year (and I mentioned this ♦ 
concern a number of cases when I askecf the ques- 
tion, as one way of txotcising this possible source of 
contamination). As the ten other faculty members 
responded to the question with the hesitation and 
qualifications suggested above, these very hesitations 
made me increasingly confident that their respq^s- 
did represent genuine reflections and not merely 
'socially desirable' comments. Afterwards, I realized 
that there was an additional reason for my confidence 
in the validity of this data. I asked myself how many 
of these ten persons had criticized or apposed initia- 
tives of mine in the year between the two sets of 
questions about ^e ^school's effectiveness. If none or * 
almost one of these persons had confronted m^ on 
Bny^ issues in the previous year, I reasoned that I 
ought to be suspicious of the validity of this 'positive' 
data on the grounds that my position or my personal 
style might be inhibiting others from rep^ing nega- 
tive feedback to me. In fact, however, six of the ten 
did disagree with me about, and cor.front me on, at 
least one issue in the preceding ye^. 

This discussion of the initial interviews and feed* 
back process illustrates a number of the features of the 
collaborative inquiry model^dt^science. First, tlie 
interview questions were mostly open-en^d in order 
to give the respondents the opportunity to become 
committed to the study to the point of evefntually 
developing a role as researchers as well as respondents. 
(Since that time eight other members of the faculty 
have played active roles in organizing research activ- 
ities.) Because the object of collaborative inquiry is 
institutional (and hence, necessarily, personal) self- 
study, all stages of data collection, particularly the 
initial stages, are viewed not just as formal procedures 
for yielding valid results, but equally as actions which 
il^ their overall structure and moment-tomoment 
conduct either enhance or inhibit commitment to 
continued inquiry. 
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Second, the validity of the one fuidL.^ reported 
ahove wp tested net by a statistical procedure, but by 
calling Torth concerted . effort to influence the 
(alleged) condiBon. The peculiar twists given to the 
issue of validity in collaborative inquiry include the 
twist that the primary criterion of validity is not the 
statistical gcneralizability of findings to other set- 
tings, but rather their pertinence to the future 
increased effectiveness of the social system studied; 
and.the twist that the primary critical public for the 
study is not the journal referees in' one's scholarly^ 
field, but rather one's colleagues in the social system 
studied. \ ^ , 

Finally, because the researchers in an institutional 
self-study are also actors in the system itself, their ob- 
jectivit)' and impartiality is enhanced not by any 
attempt aJU-detachment or neutrality, but rather by 
their ability to build trusting relation±ips which 
transmit truthful messages, by their receptivity to 
confrontation, and^by their ability to read the nu- 
ances and implications b^etween the lines of the 
explicit data they collect (the root of 'inteJiigence' is 
*inter-lego', 'to read between'). - ' > 

The findings ?nd feedback sessions relating to the 
second round oi in^-jrviews are not reported here in 
more detail because of space limitations (a more 
detailed version of the entire self-study version is 
available upon request). 



5. Second year of the iclf-study process 

A dozen members of the Boston College School of 
Management faculty, along with another dozen mem- 
bers from other Boston area universities and busi- 
nesses, have committed themselves to participate, 
during the 1980-81 year, in a continuing seri^ of 
seminars on the topic Responsible Self Regulation: In 
Science, Society, and One's Own CY-h, aiming 
toward a;i edited book. Alternating between dis- 
cussing theory and examining their own practice, 
they are working toward a model of social systems 
functioning which depends fi6r regulation neither on 
an. 'invisible hand' nor an a 'mailed fist', but rather on 
tiJttely inquiry. 

At the same time, certain outcomes <rom the pre- 
vious year's initiatives are becoming api^rent. The 
Graduate Division of the school has obtained its first 
tignificant unrestricted funds throng a major grant 
for the revised core curriculum.. Also, the total num-^ 
l>er and the overall quality of applications for admis- 



sion have made stochastic leaps, as has the peiccntage 
of accepted applicants who choose to' attend Boston 
College. 

But the relationship between self -study and effec- 
tive action is currently being explored aaclillystrated 
most intensely, perhaps, in the actual impleikentation . 
of the restructured MBA core curricujum. in addiX, 
tion to their regular courses in the first seme'ster (Ac- 
counting, Computer Science, Sutistics, Economics, 
Organizational Behavibr ...), all entering full-time 
students are required to meet for an Integrative Ac- 
• tivity once each week and in heterogeneous study 
groups twice a wisek to cooperate as test they can in 
doing various course-related projects. The study 
groups are observed and receive feedback on such 
managerial skills as how to seek help, how to create 
an agenda, how t9 confront and work through 
conflict. , 

The Integrative Activities are two-and-a-half-hour 
meetings which require no special preparation by 
students and are not graded in arly way. Each week 
the topic and format are a surprise. All Integrative ' ✓ 
Activities involve the students as active participants in 
one way or another and all are intended to illustrate 
the need in real-time action to integrate the analyti- 
cally distinguishable management discipline. The 
example of one tategrative Activity can conclude the . 
' illustrations of self*study. / 
This particular week (svf. weeks intojhe newly 
restructured program, mid-October 1980) the entire 
. group (90 students, 6 faculty) has just concluded a 
discussion of the Bill Agec-^Mary Cunningham em- 
broglio at Bendix. The final segment of Gail Sheehy's 
widely -syndicated five-part story of the events leading 
to Curmingham's rapid promotions to ^ce-Prcsidcnt 
for Corporate SUategy at Bendix and then to her sud- 
den resignation after an annual employee meeting has 
just appeared this morning. 

The topic has raised many issue? of special rele- 
vahce to this MBA program: Can major institutions 
change in profound ways or will their everyday •pol- 
itics' - including inertia, ter .itoriality and jealousy - 
ineviubly defeat the idealism of people like Agee and 
Cunningham? Can women advance rapidly flito top 
executive roles* &d survive? Did Agee and Gunning- 
ham in fact act effectively and responsibly in their 
conduct of their public relationship? Is it really pos- 
sible to discuss sensitive organizational issues in a con- 
structive manner at large, public meetings and, if so, 
what are the skills of discretion, timing, and honesty 
involved? In short, is the dream so central to EC's 
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restructured MBA program - the dream of devel- 
oping ihanagers and institutions significantly more 
Inquirijig, more responsible and more effecUve than 
is typical at present is this dream just a pipcxircam? 
Or is it realizable? Can the ^CMBA- program really 
hefp to make this dream come^tnie despite the diffi- 
<^ilUes'illu$Uated by the Bendix case? 

Although a number of students and faculty mem- 
bers have offered acUfc observations about the Ben- 
: dix case, as well as suggestions about alternative strat- • ' 
egies Md actions that might have made a difference in 
the outcome, the basic questions raised above receive 
no authoritative, final answer during the intensely 
engaging hour's di&ussion . • ' ' 
^ After a short break, the Integrative Activity con- 
tinues. The faculty member leading this piffof the'^H 
session tells everyone that we are^^w about to 
engage in a much more difficult and direct test -of 
whether the BC MBA program can generate an insti- 
tutional environment significantfy more inquiring, 
moii responsible, and more effective than is typical 
at prr^sent. We are also about to engage iri a direct test 
of whether it is possible to discuss senstive organiza- 
tional- issues in a constructive manner at a large, 
public meeting. Then he proceeds to $hare with the 
^iscmbly the results from a questiomaire about the 
new program filled out a few days before by most of 
tlie entering full-time students. With minimal inter- 
pretation, he presents the following data: 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF 1O/9/80 QUESTIONNAIRE 

Of our 90 fuU-timc first year studcnti, 68 nibmittcd (anony- - 
mous) responses. While post of the questions were open- 
ended, we were -able to compUe the foUowing frequency 
counts: 

1. Eight-iix percent (S6%) laid the MBA program has been 
more valuable than their most recent pievicui full-time 
educational experience. Seven percent (7^) reported the 

pI^g^am wii« valuable and 7% laid it was /ett valuable, o 

2. Rt^farding work load, 44% found it too heavy, while 28% 
characterized it as heavy but mar.. ^ able. 

3. Cc!nmenu on the study groups^ f^ into categories of 
Valuable- (53%), ^improving' (18%), Valuable with reKrvg. 
toons' (16%), and "reservations only; (9%). 

4. Seventy-five percent OUWaund the Integrative Activities 
^ valuable, and mariV gave suggestions for future activities. 

5. When asked about the schedule, 47% found it utisfactory. 
Of those, soine also included reservations. Another ^43% 
mentioned possible changes only. The concern mentioned 
most often centered around difficulties with Tuesday/ 
Thursday afternoon classes. 

6. Open-ended comments -were invited about each course. 
Thus, a student migiit offer k suggestion for changing a 
coiinc and say nothiiig directly positive about iu, even 



though - he or she had predominanUy positive feelti^cs 
about the course. Within this format, ^Tfc of tho^' 
responding did offer poritive comments on Accounting • 
^ Computer Science, and Organizational Studies. Sixty-fjvc 
percent (65%) of those responding offered positive com- 
ments abo^t Sutistics and Pefspectives on Management 
Commems on EconomJbs leaned more heavily towards sue- 
gcstions only. , *' 

The reader will probably agree that the overall 
tpne of these. results is posiUve and confirming of the 
early weeks in the implemenUUon of the new pro- 
' gram. However, the data also diow that the Ecbnom- 
ics course in particular is a serious source of concern 
to the students. In presenting these data to the assem- 
bly, the faculty membep acknowledges this 'trouble 
area'. He lets the students knov/ that the" Economics 
' professor (who is, of course, present, along with his 
coUeagues) has alr^dy had numerous conversations 
with other faculty about these difficulties and^ has 
already reviewed the entire set of questionnaires. He „ 
reminds the students of the initiatives and risks which 
the faculty have taken and are taking in seating this 
opportunity, for mutual criUcism and improvement of 
the^program (by contrast to the relatively risk-free 
role of the students to date in filling out anonymous 
questionnaires). And he closes by inviting a conversa- 
tion ^which addresses whatever issues strike those 
present as most significant. 

For pie next forty-five minutes the speakers are 
mostly students, and they all address themselves to 
their experience of the Economics course, stating 
their difficulUes very plainly and yet without anta- 
gonism. Often they explicitly say that they are not 
sure that their perspective is correct. The Economies' 
professor docs not speak, but the few other faculty 
comments make it clear 'that much of what the stu- ■ . 
dents find difficult about the professor's Style is 
intentional on his part and based on a coherent phi- 
losophy of teaching. Towards the end of the discus- 
sion several students begin to examine the relative 
passivity thai has characterized assumptions about 
their role as leameij, as well as their actions in the 
^eeks since they have been exjJericncing difficulties 
in the Economics course. After the session, the Eco- c 
nomics professor makes ^ variety of small changes in 
the course, and the students seem e^arated by a 
acnse of self-discovery, by a sense of real progress on 
what is usually an intracUble problem, but even more 
by the incontrovertible evidence of the coinniitment 
on the part of the faculty and admini$tr;»tion to 
Snaking the A!BA program itself not just a rhetorical 
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advocate, but a practicing example of inquiring, 
responsible, effective management, 
r A natural question flr.why the Economics'professor 
was willing to expose himself to the public evaluation 
involved in the 'meeting just described. One part of 
the answer is that he has participated throughout the 
other institutional self-study activities described 
. earlier in this paper, becoming increasingly familiar 
with the process of constructive public discussion of 
sensitive institutional issues. Another part bf the 
answer is that the core curriculum team members 
engaged during its planning, meetings in 41 process of 
teaching one another and then receiving feedback on 
their teaching. A third part of the answer is that this 
faculty member chose to join the Boston «.College 
School of Management faculty twenty-five years ago 
because of his and its special commitment to values 
. of coUeagueship and teaching. 

Another natural question is what motivates faculty 
members to plan and attend the weekly Integrative 
Activities? The answer is that thp core team^invented 
an administrative arrangement Which mandates fac- 
ulty members' attendance at one another's classes, at * 
Integrative Activities such as the one described, and 
at the frequent 'Cor* Team' meetings. This arrange- 
ment is that faculty members teaching in the full-time 
core curriculum are credited as teacliing tluee sec- 
tions for every two they actually teach, on the condi- 
tion that they undertake the additional duties just 
described. The new sections are also larger than the 
fonnep" averse size (45 .compared to 30) so that in 
teaching two sedtions in the restructured program, 
,the MBA fac^y member takes responsibility for the 
sanYe number of students as he or she would have in 
teaching three sections before. Thus, the faculty 
involved arfe rccciving.no special favors. They are 
jbeing rewarded for a different pattern of activities. ' 

The strong commitment of the university ts a 
whole to teaching and to meaningful integrative activ- 
ities Was illustrated when the Academic vice President 
(himself a Jesuit) gained and granted approval {or the 
*3 for 2' administrative arrangement within twenty- 
four hours of receiving the proposal (and aifyone 
famibar with academic will recognize how extraor- 
dinary that tumaroundrnme is). 

In process, the gait toKvard the Integrative Activity 
described above seemed stumbling and slov Only a 
brief, retrospective summary like this one can convey 
the impression of a logic swift and sure. Nevertheless, 
there is a 'Ipgic-in-practicc' - a 'certain pattern of 
activity - for which institutional suppojfts have been 

\- 
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developed and to which members of the core faculty 
team have been increasingly domnutting themselves 
for the previous two years, this initially implicit logic 
becomes fully explicit during thiS Integrative Activity 
as the faculty begins to introduce the MBA students 
to the risks and skills and benefits of achieving more 
effective execution through a carefully structured and 
caringly conducted collaborative inquiry - through 
an ongoing institutional self-stuHy, The structure of 
the session • represented a 'choreography of time' 
through which the national significance of the Bendix 
case, the institutional significance of the data feed- 
back about the new program, and the personal signift- 
• cance for each participant of acting openly, honestly, 
and with dignity during the discussion itself rein- 
forced and illuminated each other.. 

It is this central yet gradual commitment to 
modeling a process of inquiring, responsible, effec- 
/t\ial, timely action in its own ongoing implementation 
that is begirming to distinguish the Bostpn' College 
MBA program from most contemporary business ind 
educational environments. Whatever other errors may 
have occurred in the Bendix case, one error wis cer- 
tainly the effort to conduct a public inquiry into a 
sensitive organizational issue in the absence of care- 
fully cultivated commitments to, and skiliJ at, con- 
ducting a real-time collaborative inquiry - the 
absence of a continuing institutional self-study. Yet 
so Ipng as the skills of sclf-study-in-action and of 
effective execution are not cultivated, 'okanizatioiial 
poliUcs' will remain a term of opprobriul^, as well as 
a process which -distracts participants from task 
accomplishment and which contributes to institu- 
tional /^effectiveness. 



6. il^onclusion 

In surnmaryjthe foregoing skeletal review of. the 
first and second years of an institutional $6lf-study 
process at the Boston College School of Management' 
indicates movement through twc phases of develop- 
ment toward a possible) third phase. This movement 
may be generali^ble tcf othftl/institufional self-study 
projects [20). Because the - entire paradigm of colla- 
borative inquiry is generally upfamiliar, instituUonal 
members must first: 

(1) develop an initial familiarity with, and wUlingness to 
explore further, th2 overall model of inquiry and effec- 
tivcness; in the Boston College case, through activities 
•uch as the initial research seminars and feedbac)c sessions 
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of the first year of self-study; then 

(2) develop a *taste' for, and skiljs'^at, .identifying and cor- 
recting major unclaiities about, and incongruities among, 
purposes, strategies, operations, and outcomes; in the 
Boston College case, through activities like the seminar on 
Responsible Self-Regulation and the implementation of 

^revised N^BA core curriculum in the second ye^r of the 
' self-study; and then only as a still later phase 

(3) develop the skill and commitment to seek moment-to- 
moment and word-to-word precision and high quality 
outcomes in terms of analytic validity, aesthetic appro- 
priateness, and political timeliness. 

In any given institution, one can^imagine a widening 
scries' of such cycles, beginning with a few people mo- 
. tivated to become a self-study group, then widening 
to include one or more task-related sub-groups at the 
tinstitution, etc. The self-study process oscillates 
-petween invitations to new groups to join in self- 
study and periods of concentration wherein com- 
mitted participants seek to institutionalize the self- 
study process within their own activiftes and reflec- 
tions. At* each new phase of Videning', the question 
is confronted whether participant^in the self-study 
process have developed only a new rhetoric or actu- 
ally a new mode of practice. If only a new rhetoric 
about "collaborative inquiry" has developed, then 
one can predict that the *sclf-study process will 
encounter serious resistance in the next phase (e.g., 
other members of the organization will not be moti- 
vated to give this process a try). 

According to the model of administrsftive leader- 
ship presented near the oqtset o^this paper, the self- 
study process is rightly conceived as a very long-term 
process. As the initiating researcher in this case, I am 
frankly surpriyd that after only a year and a half the 
self-study process at the Boston College School of 
Management appears already ta have had some con- 
structive impact on the institution. Certainly, though, 
the self-study process cannot yet be said to have 
*taken root' at the tchool as a widely valued activity. 
Antl, of course, there is no evidence lyhatsover yet 
that other ^institutions will explore or come to value 
this process. ^ 

The explicit self-study activities reported in this 
.paper are but one spring feeding the much larger river 
of institutional activities at the Boston College School 
of Management. This particular spring is undoubtedly 
of much greater significance to the author of this 
paper than to anyone else at Boston College at the 
present time. Thus, it may well. be that the primary 
effect \)f the leadership conceptions and tht self- 
study activities described here has been to keep this 



one administrator preoccupied for two years in a rela- 
tively ^h^rmless fashion so that he has not obstructed 
the positive instituiional developments that have taken 
place. If other administrators preoccupy themselves 
in this way for a quarter of their time, who knows 
what mischief their institutions may be spared! 
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